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various instruments, this great monarch used 
them ever after at divine service ; which practice 
was continued under all his successors to the end 
of that generation : thus, it appears, music was 
much in use at the courts of our first sovereigns." 
The Roman chant was first introduced into 
England by the monk St. Augustine, (whom St. 
Gregory had commissioned to preach the Chris- 
tian religion in this country, about the year 590,) 
and some few years later was propagated in 
Germany by St. Boniface of Mentz, who is con- 
sidered as the apostle of that country. Amongst 
so many different nations, the national taste 
tended, of course, sooner or later, to corrupt and 
denaturalize the primitive purity of the Roman 
chant. With regard to France, we have a 
positive confirmation of this fact by an ancient 
anecdote, inserted in the annals of the Franks, 
and which occurred under the reign of Charle- 
magne. This prince being at Rome in 787, to 
celebrate the festival of Easter, a quarrel arose 
whilst he was there between the Roman and 
French singers ; the latter affirming their singing 
to be superior to that of the former, who in their 
turn accused the French of having corrupted the 
Gregorian chant. The dispute was carried before 
the emperor, who decided it by the following 
question : " Declare to us," said that prince to 
his singers, " which is most pure, water drawn 
from its source, or that which is taken from a 
distant stream?" " Water from its source," replied 
the singers. "Well, then," said the emperor, 
" return to the original source of St. Gregory, of 
whom you have evidently corrupted the chant." 
The prince then requested the pope to give him 
some singers, who would correct the defects of 
the French singers. The pope immediately de- 
puted two very learned singers, named Theodore 
and Benoit, to undertake this office, and gave 
them antiphonaries noted by St. Gregory himself. 
One of these singers the emperor placed at 
Soissons, and the other at Metz, commanding all 
the French singers to correct their books from 
theirs, and to learn singing as well as instru- 
mental accompaniment of them. Though this 
command met with some obstacles from the ob- 
stinacy or incapacity of the various singers, yet 
the Roman chant which Charlemagne thus es- 
tablished in France continued generally in use 
till the commencement of the eighteenth century; 
about which time the French bishops took it in 
their heads to reform the liturgy, and conse- 
quently the church music. This attempt suc- 
ceeded, though, with regard to chanting, its 
effects were deplorable ; for being now left almost 
entirely to the management of ignorant people, 
devoid of taste, and even, at times, to illiterate 
schoolmasters, they substituted for the Roman 
chant, (which, notwithstanding its extreme sim- 
plicity, had always retained some sort of rhythm,) 
they substituted, I repeat, a slovenly and insipid 



style of church music, which indeed had little 
more of singing than the name. I must here 
avow the wish that at the next reformation of the 
French liturgy, which it appears is to take place 
sooner or later, "the Roman plain-chant may be 
substituted for these miserable compositions, and 
re-established in those rights of which it should 
never have been deprived. It was about the 
same period, that is to say, in the reign of Pepin, 
father of Charlemagne, that organs were first in- 
troduced in the west. In 757, the emperor of 
the east, (Constantine Copronimus) sent one to 
that prince, who presented it to the church of St. 
Corneille, at Compiegne. They soon became 
universally used in the churches of France, Italy, 
and England. The organ was at that time very 
little understood, and was exclusively confined to 
the performance of the regal, which is now no 
longer known ; though its introduction is not the 
less remarkable from the influence which this 
instrument has at all times possessed over the 
progress of the art, as we shall presently perceive. 

To be continued. 



MAHON ON MUSIC. 
(From the Spectator.) 

A phrenologist would say that Lord Mahon has the 
organ of music small ; but it may also be said that he 
cannot have used his opportunities for noting the 
operation of aesthetical influences in the practical 
business of life. In a recent debate on convict trans- 
portation, paying a complement to the zeal and ability 
which had "suggested measures of great practical utility 
for the_ reform of convicts," Lord Mahon selected 
one point to prove that all Captain Maconochie's 
recommendations were not to be received with implicit 
confidence : he said the House would never concur in 
the proposition "that double the amount spent for 
books of instruction should be laid out for the appli- 
ances for teaching music ; on the moral effect of which 
Captain Maconochie had dwelt with some force." 

Of course Lord Mahon does not mean that the 
relative money price signifies much. It is to be ob- 
served, that while books and the appliances for reading 
and writing have been reduced to a very low scale of 
prices, music, its instruments and publications, have 
been kept at a high rate of prices by the arbitrary rule 
of a mistaken self-interest. It is quite lately that 
attempts have been made to break through these rules ; 
and it is only within a few months that Mr. Alfred 
Novello of Dean Street ventured to break quite 
through the convention of the trade, and to bring into 
it the principles of an enlightened commercial policy.* 
Price, in musical matters, has hitherto been no index 
of quality or intrinsic value. 

What we understand from Lord Mahon's language 
is, that music is a thing to be slighted, and of no great 
account among men of practical wisdom. He should 
know, however, that it has been found by the most 
practical men as the most useful auxiliary to disci- 
Continued on Page 59. 



* Mr. Novello has put forth his "reasons" in a little tract, remark- 
able among trading circulars far sound sense and broad views stated 
in clear and excellent language. 
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Continued from Page 152. 
plinej and he ought to stand rebuked before an 
anecdote that has been going the round of the papers. 

" A circumstance which occurred some weeks ago at 
Linz, will give a just idea, not only how passionately fond 
the Austrians are of music, but also how unstable of pur- 
pose they are. The first trial by jury, for some abuse of 
the liberty of the press, was about to take place, and such 
a tremendous concourse of people had collected round the 
Government House, that it was feared that some disturb- 
ance of the public peace would take place. The military 
commander, who well knew the weakness of his country- 
men, ordered a military band to be posted a few hundred 
yards from the spot, to which the people were hurrying 
from all quarters of the town. The band had not played 
five minutes before the place in front of the Government 
House was completely empty ; and as the musicians not 
only kept the spell working for two whole hours, but 
played as they marched away, the people, completely 
oblivious of what they had met for, followed them ; and 
the trial was terminated without any interruption having 
been offered." 

Here music does all that force could have done, but 
without force, and without reaction : the clarinet is to 
the cannon, in this case, what the Sun is to the North 
Wind in the fable. 

Lord Mahon's misappreciation may arise from his 
following the common misconception of music, and 
other sesthetical influences, as being mere auxiliaries 
to intellectual or didactic influences. The common 
notion is, that works of art only serve as illustrations 
to graver agents, and operate on the mind solely by 
association. Thus it is thought that a Ranz des 
Vaches affects a Swiss only because he has been used 
to hear it in his native land ; and it is curious to see 
how that assumption survives by dint of sliding over 
the surface of the facts, without any real critical 
examination. 

In truth, however, the effect of music is much more 
forcible and tangible : it does not act through the 
intellect, by the reason or the memory, but directly on 
the feelings, and through them on the nervous system. 
Music has the power of modifying or producing those 
states of feeling which are called moods. Military 
life furnishes a very familiar instance: most people 
have observed the effect upon tired soldiers when the 
band strikes up : the countenance loses its jaded look, 
the back stiffens, the step is smarter; there is a positive 
physical result, far more uniform and tangible than one 
to have been brought about by any passing gleam of 
association or memory : the nerves have been stimu- 
lated and the vital action is not only more vigorous, 
but is also regulated in a marked manner by the 
symmetry of the rhythm. The aid of music in reli- 
gious observances has been invoked by most people ; 
yet there was, to begin with, no apparent " association ' ' 
between religion and music. But it was instinctively 
felt that music could alter the mood, and produce one 
open to religious impressions. This mood is a thing 
move vague than a positive intellectual idea, it is not 
so easily expressed or so abiding as an intellectual 
conviction ; but it is less under the conscious direction 
of the will, and it more fully possesses the person ; and 
by constant repetition the effect produced may become 
a habit. Music is a direct and powerful means of 
regulating and purifying the moral atmosphere — -that 
state of surrounding circumstances which determines 
the state of the feelings. Its use as a means of disci- 
pline need not be further insisted upon ; let a prisoner 



be, for so long each day, placid, orderly, and inclined 
to the purest form of beauty ; let that mood grow into 
a habit ; and you cannot but put him into a state to be 
worked more freely by the plastic hand of the moral 
instructor. 

The SOUTHWARK SINGING ASSOCIATION, 
established in 1843, has been making steady progress 
under the conduct of Mr. J. E. Minot. The objects of 
its formation are described in the prospectus, as "for the 
purpose of improving the Congregational Psalmody in 
our Churches ; and also to place within the reach of 
the Working Classes of the Borough of Southwark, 
and its vicinities, the means of obtaining a practical 
knowledge of that pleasing and useful art, vocal music." 

To carry out these objects " in July 1843, a Class 
was advertised at the nominal charge of two shillings 
and six-pence each, the whole course of sixty lessons, 
and was responded to by the assembly of one' hundred 
and thirty-six persons of both sexes, to receive an 
elementary instruction in Vocal Music, and which con- 
tinued to meet twice a week till the course was com- 
pleted, and then formed themselves into an upper class, 
for the study and practice of the best Music, from the 
most eminent composers. Since that time, no fewer 
than eleven hundred persons have received Musical 
instruction under their able teacher, Mr. J. E. Minot ; 
by his exertions, the Congregational Singing in several 
of the neighbouring Churches has been greatly im- 
proved ; and above ten thousand addresses on the duty 
and advantages of Congregational Singing, have been 
printed and distributed in the Churches of Southwark, 
all of which have been done, solely from the receipts 
of the different classes." 

The Rules have been revised at the beginning of 
the present year, and a subscription of a small annual 
sum is contributed for the formation of a Circulating 
Musical Library, for the especial use of the pupils of 
the upper class. 

We regret that want of space prevents us from 
giving one of the printed circulars, addressed to the 
congregations of the district; the following extracts 
will shew their practical nature : — 

" It is very common to hear complaints of bad singing 
in our churches. When such are made to me, I invariably 
ask, do you sing ?— The answer commonly is, " No • I 
should appear singular if I did." "Then," I reply 
" you are responsible for all the rest, it is the want of your 
voice that makes all go wrong. If vou would sing, your 
next neighbour would sing ; and under the shelter of both 
your voices, a third would attempt a few notes, and so the 
whole assembly would join with hearts and voices in mutual 
unity and concord. It is the want of your voice, be it good 
bad, or indifferent, that causes the cold apathetic perform- 
ance of the musical part of our service." These remarks 
maybe made with propriety to every member of a con- 
gregation, for they contain the secret of our bad sinrins 
and the remedy." " °' 

" What is wanted to improve singing in any congregation 
are— co-operation, instruction, and practice. With refer- 
ence to St. Olave's, your Minister, Churchwardens, and 
some of the congregation have formed themselves into a 
Committee to provide for the two last ; it remains for you 
to do the first. The Church is to be opened every Wed 
nesday Evening, from 7 to half-past 8, for the purpose of 
enabling the congregation to practise the music for the 
ensuing Sundays, and of receiving such information, with 
the assistance of the organ, as may seem necessary or 
desirable. On these evenings instruction and practice 



